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TRADE SURVEYS a 


TO one has so good a reason for making the necessary effort 
to spend a year or so in European travel as the architect- 


+ ural student, there is no one who can derive so much real 
benefit through uch a trip, and, again, there is no one who can 
bring a large r concourse into parthe rship i this benefit, since 
his executed works will stand for vears before the eve of the 
public. The number of architects who sooner o1 latel 


| accom- 
plish a trip through Europe is very large, but in many cases it 
follows rather than precedes the years of active practice: it is 
faithful endeavor, and 
egitimate preparatory step. 


‘treat’? earned bv 
) 


the long-promised 


not a hecessary and There are 
some young men able to take this finishing step without stop- 
ping to count the cost, but there are more to whom the cost is 
a matter of utmost consequence, who must economize for 
years before they have laid by enough to pay for even a flying- 
trip, who, when at last the necessary sum has been secured, maj 
find themselves confronted with the necessity of abandoning 
either their long-projéeted trip or foregoing the chances of a 
promising business which is just opening before them. It is 
for the 


| ; ‘ hi ] + 3 nk > 
benetit of this class that the American Architect has 


decided to establish a travelling-scholarship to be awarded in 
July next. 


VAVHE benetit of scholarships is usually so restricted by condi- 
i! tions that the field from which beneficiaries can be drawn 
is really a very limited one. ‘Thus the Rotch Travelling- 
Scholarship is open only to those employed in 


Massachusetts 
} 


the new scholarship of the School of Drawing 
‘ ; 


offices, and 


and Painting offers its h spitalities to New Englanders only. 


Architect Travelling-Scholarship will, on the 


The Ame ric in 


conditions as 


other hand, be as untrammelled by restricting 
possible. It will be open to architectural students, draughts- 
men and architects, between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five years, in any part of the country, whether they be male 
yr female, white, red or black. ‘The amount of this scholar- 
ship is to be five hundred dollars, and, 
ts foundation is the 


as one object of 
i greatest good ot the oreatest num- 
} 


though we shall feel 





yer, its period is limited to one year, 
at perfect liberty to ivcrease either term if circumstances 
warrant. The scholarship will be awarded after examination 


in drawing, designing, 


construction, the hist ry ot art and 
one foreign language. ‘This examination is to be both oral 
and written, and to take place during the coming month 
A contestant for this benefit must have had two 
practice in offices of members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects or the Western Assoc iation of Architects, 


but a graduate’s diploma from a technical school will be accepted 


of June. 


yeal 5’ 


as a substitute for one of these years’ work. As there are 
some minor particulars to be decided, such as the possibility ol 
conducting the examination by mail or holding auxiliary exami- 


nations in other cities than Boston, it would be a help to us if 


those who think they may possibly present themselves as com- 
petitors would notify us of this fact at as early a day as possible. 


FAKING it for granted that a European trip is desirable, 
and that there are many who would take it if they could 
secure the needful money, it has occurred to us that we 
could help not only one student, as in the case of the Travel- 
ling-Scholarship, but an indeterminate number. 
this hel 
that enabled a former classmate to earry back to his father in 
Oregon the same one-hundred-dollar bill that, had been with 


To secure 
», the only prerequisite is a quantum of the “grit” 


much self-sacrifice provided to help him through the seven long 
years at Exeter and Harvard. It seems to us that there may 
be several young men who have the necessary pluck and deter- 
mination to seriously undertake the somewhat difficult task of 
canvassing for subscriptions to this journal, when the object 
to be achieved is a glimpse of the architectural glories of the 
Old World. If there are any such young men, who will 
attempt the work in the same spirit that our old classmate 


sav ed wood, c irted i e, * coache oo 


built fires and, later or 


less able fellow-students in mathematics and Greek, we have 
no doubt that we shall be called on several times next summer 


to provide ocean-pas 


age for those who have succeeded in their 





task. ‘This is hardly the place to state the particulars of our 
offer, but those who feel like making the trial can obtain th 
required information on application to us. 

YO one can seriously question that the architects of Massa- 
\ clrusetts are quite as desirous that the enlargement of the 
a stal -Hy ist 3] i | be al ( edit to the st te as il the 
Governor and ( ne nd that } ibstaining from taking part 
in t! mpetition W h is off d them they are actuated by 
pl I ipl tT reali welgn and import ce, and ire not be having 


like a pareel of boys who declare they because 
they can’t have their own way. We will not say that the Com- 
; : 


mission should not have dared to so trifle with their high 


powers, to so put the honor of the State in jeopardy, to squande r 
even the meagre sum that is offered to architects as prizes, by 
proposing terms Ol competition which the profession and no 
small portion of the community understand to be rankly im- 
proper; but we will say that we feel and believe that. finding 


that the V have bee a ill-advised, they will be willing to seek a 
way by which, with honor, the blunder can be saved from be- 
If they will bring to mind the result of 


Library competition, which also was or- 


coming irreparable. 
the Boston Public 
lies 


ganized by a politic 


body who thought it was unnecessary to 
heed the advice of men who, besides their citizenship, had more 
at stake in the matter than any other class, they will be saved 
Boston wasted its 


trom wasting their $3,700 as the city of 


210.000 on an indifferent and wholly unusable lot of designs. 
Having publicly adve rtised the com pr tition, they cannot with 
safety wholly abandon it, but they can extend the time, revise 
the c ynditions. give the $3,700 to the second and third desi 


rn 
LS 


in rank, and the work to the best man s« lected by and with the 
advice ot a competent architect as adviser. This they can do 
without loss of dignity, and this they should do as efficient, 


though temporary, guardians of the dignity of the State and 


the funds raised by the taxation of the citizens of 
The Boston Society of Architects trusts 
that all architects practising in the State, and all others who 


he effort to convince 


ees Ol 


trust 
the Commonwealth. 


may feel inclined so to do, will join in t 
the ¢ ommission that delay, waste and immediate failure, if not 


lasting regret, will be the only result of adhering to the present 
programme. The chance of finding a satisfactory design 


amongst those which may be sent in by draughtsmen willing 
to camble for the money prizes is too slight for a business man 
like the Governor to seriously consider. ‘The buildings at 
North Easton were not secured in this way. Think of it — 
Massachusetts, with more of State pride than any State of them 
all. who stands highest in the average intelligence of her citi- 
zens, who lays claim to the highest degree of cultivation in the 
arts — Massachusetts, God help her! seeks through her Gov- 
ernor and his Council to bargain and chaffer like a Jewe ss, to 
browbeat an honorable body of citizens, and, if successful, stands 
ready to echo the sper ch of a legislator at the State-House the 
other day, who said: “ It is all well enough to talk about your 
schedule of five per cent, but you know very well that you 
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work for anything you can get.” Do you, 


ll vou do this work for anything you can get: 


loss ol two are hitects who 
both 


examples of the courtesy, faithful- 


to regret the 


profession in America, and ol 


is our pl isure to believe, are more 


itects than, perhaps, in other ] 
eh, death came to both very 
me cannot he ip thinking ot Mr. 


and of 


iny Ly 


sud 


ears a tew months avo, 


in his office, ra few moments of dis- 


whether 


Lite 


ired 


a quick ind merciful removal 
the of the 


ind generally unselfish, toil which is imposed upon 


ering 
from wo nxieties is to become usual reward 

ountry. The earlier death which we 
ek Arthur Crooks ot 
who was seized with pal ily sis of the he irt whil on 
( olonel ( 
not mistaken, about 
architecture there: 
he joined the 


pe wee 


chroni this we is that of Colonel 


York, 


} . } 
home 


tna 
eland, in Exeter if 


be van thie 


lived only a few minutes. rooks 
wi ire 
study of 
Union 


Wiis dk clare d, he 


the war, 


After 


betore 
where he found plenty of 
t, in designing church work. 


he 


» | 


prac tised successfully on his own 
undred churches of various denom- 
New York, as well as many dwelling- 
s. His 
Fifth 


. nal 
uhusuai, 


most noted work, perhaps, was 


Avenue, in New York Ci 


ity, a 
put und 


Colonel Crooks in 


convenient 
Ne W 
the cars 


effective 
Some day ter the death ot 
Mr. Nathaniel oe l] . ol Boston, while in 
and fell 


beside 


rasp or twice, 


ho was sitting 


ones 


dw him. 


usts and appointments which 
ilmost entirely 
the 
was born in that 
Hall 
office 


architects. 


W ithdrawn him 
Bradlee 


1 
Line 


Wis One Ol most 
city in 
Chauncey School. a 


he 


> 
Boston 


(Georg 
He re- 


in L856, and sucee ede f | 


entered t ol 


Vas appointed, on behalf 
Hotel Pelham, a 


undertake now, 


r ot the 


would but 


reatest nterest 


—, wma ippre- 
Ol him, and his 
gs in the 
him with impor- 
President of the 
wice nominated for Mayor of the city, 
or director in a score or more of corpo- 


Mr. the 


most trusted and respected man in 


i¢ busine 38 flowed 


hh uy 


hundreds of the finest buildin 


sought 


me publi oliee 
i 


three Boston 


ars 


tunity 
Water-Board, 


and served 
. 


rsonally, Bradlee Was perhaps most 


rations. , 
well as th 


[lis kindne ss 


as his conscientiousness and sense ot 


modest, as 
Boston. 
ble 
with his honesty and unselfishness an industry which made him 
for himself as well as others. In 
his professional work he was for many years assisted by 
Messrs. Winslow Wetherell, who his 
ifter his retirement from professional practice, and, as he was 
ilways careful to explain that a large part of the credit of his 
later buildings belonged to them, we can do no less than follow 
him in saying that their names should be joined with his in the 
most meritorious of the works commonly attributed to him. 
Among these are the Rialto Building mm Devonshire Street, 
the Hemenway Building Street, the Common- 
wealth Bank Building the Bank of 
Mutual Redemption on the same street, and many other struct- 
ures, public 


ind desire to oblige were as inexhausti- 


justice, and he joined 
in business, 


succee sstul 


very 


ind became 


successors 


Tremont 
Devonshire 


on 
on Street, 


ind private, in all parts of the city. 


W E take muci: pleasure in calling the attention of those of 
\ 


our readers who may be interested in the matter to the | 

earnest invitation of the National Association of Builders 
1 members of that profession to join in the work it is doing. 
At present, twenty-four cities are represented in the Associa- 


} 


to al 


tion, and send delegates to its meetings, but there are thousands 
of builders of the highest character and ability, who do not live 
in the towns possessing organized builders’ societies or ex- 
changes, or whose business does not demand membership in 
the local exchanges, and have thus had no part in the forma- 
tion of the national organization. ‘The preliminary work of 
establishing the national body on a firm basis has been very 
well done by the representives of the larger local societies, 
who were immediately available for the task, but the officers 
desire to extend its constituency without delay, to include the 
profession throughout the country without regard to local lines, 
and, with this object, they call upon the builders, in all towns 
where such a thing is possible, to organize associations which 
can put themselves in communication at once, by means of dele- 
gates, with the Federal body. Where no local 
exists or can be formed, the circular of invitation requests in- 
dividual builders who may be interested to meet informally 
and appoint representatives, who may take part in the proceed- 
ings of the next convention, even though their appointment 
proceeds from a body without any definite organization what- 
ever. Although this may seem a little irregular, it is probably 
a wise plan, for the informal delegates can certainly do no 
harm, while their attendance at the convention will be sure to 
inspire them with ideas which will make them effective mis- 
sionaries on their return in promoting the establishment of a 
local society before another year. ‘The National Convention 
meets this year on the second Tuesday of February, in Phila- 
delphia, and those who wish for extra copies of the circular in 
question, or any other documents on the subject, may get them 
from the Secretary, Mr. William H. Sayward, 164 Devonshire 
Street, Boston. 


association 


j UE Engineer gives a curious account of the new high ex 
| plosive, bellite, the invention of Mr. Carl Lamm, ot 

Stockholm. Bellite is not very unlike our “ rackarock ” 
powder, be ing a mixture of dinitro-benzol with a solid substance ; 
but the solid portion of rackarock is chlorate of potash, while 
that of bellite is nitrate ot mixed with the nitro- 
benzol in the proportion of five of the former to one of th 
latter. Thus prepared, bellit 
bling nitrate of ammonia in 


ammonia, 


is a yellowish powder, resem- 
It is furnished 
either in the powder form or compressed in cartridges, and has 


taste and smell. 


the great advantage over the nitro-glycerine preparations that 
i In 


some tests of it made in England, a mass of iron weighing hali 


it can only be exploded by means of a detonating cap. 


a ton was dropped from a height of twenty feet upon a packet 
of bellite cartridges lying on a thick iron slab without causing 
any explosion; and a pound of gunpowder, fired inside a bundle 
of unprotected cartridges, simply scattered them about, without 
igniting them. When thrown upon a hot fire the bellite car- 
tridges melted away, with hardly any appearance of burning. 
Properly used, however, the energy developed by the new ex- 
plosive is very great. ‘Three pounds of it, exploded under 
yround, threw earth to a height of at least one hundred feet, 
and excavated a pit eleven feet in diameter and nearly eleven 
feet deep; and one or two ounces, exploded on an iron rail, 
tore and bent the rail over a space nearly two feet long. 


CURIOUS engineering difficulty was encountered in a 

town in Canada a few weeks ago. According to Fire and 

Water, the inhabitants of the town of St. Ambrose noticed 
that the water drawn from the street pipes had a peculiat 
taste, and it occurred to some one to see if anything out of the 
way had got into the reservoir. An examination of this was, 
therefore, made, and the bodies of eleven infants were fished 
up. One would not think that the inhabitants of a small 
village in which eleven children could be murdered within a 
short time without any one inquiring what became of them 
need be squeamish about the taste of the water in which they 
were drowned, but there seems to be dissatisfaction, and the 
prospect is that the reservoir will have to be cleaned out. As 
a security for the future, Fire and Water proposes to have the 
watched. We should say that a still 
better security, which would have its effect over the surround- 
ing judicial district, as well as in the village itself, would be 
to catch the people who murdered the babies, and hang them 
in conspicuous positions around the reservoir. 


reservoir covered, or 
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AUTUMN JOURNEYS IN MEXICO.) —III. 


JALAPA. 








| 
| 
Puente del Toro y Orizaba, Mexico. 
T is probably because Jalapa can only be reached from Vera Cruz | 
by a tramway ride of fifty-seven miles, that so few tourists in | 
Mexico ever see the cleanest and most picturesque town in that 


country. ‘Taking asit does an entire day to make the journey thither 
and another to return, few there are, even among those who hear of | 
pared, es- | 
pecially as the weather never can be counted on in that locality. The 
town lies on the mountain range nearest the gulf coast, and the vapors 
rising from the gulf and meeting the cooler air of the mountain tops, | 
produce many days of mist and rain in Jalapa, and one’s chances of 

finding a good day for sight-seeing at the end of the long tedious | 
not It was my good fortune to make the journey 


the beauties of Jalapa, who feel that so much time can be s 


journey are rood. 


f San Fi 
on a cloudy day anid to set Jalapa under the brightest skv imaginable, 
so that | feel amp y repaid for my two days ol tramway riding be 
tween Vera Cruz and Jalapa. 
To reach the “ City ot Jalap’ (for that is whence the famous 


derives its name, same being extensively produced 


drug the 
there), the traveller has to arise 
of Vera Cruz at four o'clock in the morning. 
thirteen i a change is made to 
remainder of the journey is made by that mode of 


very early and take the train out 
Stopping at the second 
a 


station, about miles from the city, 


tramway and the 


conveyance. The trams make frequent changes of mules and a stop 
of one hour at Rinconada for dinner. They toil wearily up long hills 


and run rapidly down steep inclines and around some sharp curves. 
The road is built through tropical jungles, and forests filled with the 
brilliant The banana, orange, cocoanut palm and 
other tropical fruit-trees abound. Frequent views of the gulf are to 
be obtained the mountain the the 

Madre —is in full view all the way, dominated by the beautiful, 
snow-capped cone of Orizaba. Yet to any one but ] 


most orehids. 


e and range on west Sierra 


) 
nt 


an ¢ 


sight-seer the ride must be monotonous and extremely tiresome. 


No 


‘Continued fron 668, ps 


e 











The traveller is given the choice of two cars in which to make the 


journey. The first-class car is cushioned and therefore more com- 

tortable than the second-class, but both are e jually exposed to dust 
} 

Will ‘h Is 


apt to be excessive. The mail is carried in the second-class 
, which is consequently under guard of four soldiers. The cuard 
hanged at the dinner-station to obviate the necessity of unac- 
climated soldiers of the mountains spending a night in Vera Cruz 

rsa. Such frequent and sudden changes of climate as the 
guards upon these railway trains and trams would have to undergo 
were not this plan pursued would soon result disastrously to the 
Mexican army. 

The track follows most of the way the old highway from Jalapa 
to México built by the Spaniards soon after the Conquest, traces of 
which remain and may be seen in substantial bridges and in solid 
walls of masonry supporting the roadway. One of the bridges a 
very -has given the name of Puente Nacional 
National Bridge, to one of the stations on the road. 

Jalapa has not been so isolated and secluded as to avoid participa- 


Is ¢ 


cet 


and 


picturesque one Q 


tion in the turbulent history of the Mexican Republic, particularly 


as it was the birthplace and home of Mexico’s greatest political 


schemer, General Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana, whose career began 
with the Independence of Mexico, in 1821, and closed in 1876. His 
ranch, to which he often retired to concoct new schemes for the 


gratification of his almost insatiable ambition, is one of the points of 
interest alone the route. 
When the patience of the travell 


wel h 


is 
exhausted, the tram makes a turn around a hill and comes 
out in full view of the town of Jalapa. It is built upon a number of 
hills, its streets so steep and irregular, that the tram-car, which runs 
through it by a series of wide curves, is the only vehicle possible 


er, even the most enthusiastic, 
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nig 


The b 


ed drain-tile. 
thing is scrupulously clean, and cleanliness is not generally considered 


there uildings are white, with roofs of r 


Every- 
a prominent characteristic of a Mexicag town. Ihe houses are of 
the Spanish style, the windows nearly on a level with the pavement, 
but protected by iren gratings. In the centre of the city stands the 
immense Church of San by the 
Spanish conquerors, and apparently designed to fulfil a military as 
well as a religious mission. From the traveller’s first point of view, 
the other buildings of the town appear to be nestled around the 
On all sides mountains. On 
te, —a chest-like mass of porphyry. 
rhe beauty of the scene is enhanced by the verdure of the mountain 
sides and by the cool summit of Orizaba overlooking the whole. 

In the town itself the spotless white of the buildings is relieved by 
the brilliant green of the graceful tropical foliage. Over each white 
| hangs a banana leaf. From each enclosure towers a 
cocoanut palm. The buildings present an almost endless variety of 

Every ] of architecture is to be found ; 
buttresses, flying-buttresses, oriels, arches, towers, turrets, pinnacles, 
all in artistic confusion. ‘Those artists who have recently 
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noted in the architecture of Jalapa is that 
less to the slopes of the hills on 
I first noticed this in the Church of San Fran- 
gradually from the front entrance to the 
: same thing at my hotel, with 


irious feature to be 
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effect upon the furniture in my room. 
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cisco, where rises 
chancel 
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Jalapa is « 


Mexico” 


"ange 


alled by its citizens the and the “ Paradise 


of 


; and many are the proverbs which attest the beauty of 


he Jalapenas,— the women of that city. They are blondes, a style 
the other Mexicans who are very dark. ‘The 
Jalapenas have fair hair and eyes of light brown or blue. Their 
xions may have bee n re ndered more brilliant by the peculiari- 
clim They are said to be descended from Andalusian 
the fairest and most beautiful of the Spaniards. In 
appearance they are more English than Spanish, and upon meeting 
the daug rhit ers of landlady, they looked so thoroughly English 
that it was something of a surprise to find them unable to speak a 


word of During my visit in Jalapa I heard not 


much admired by 


compile 


ties of thei mate. 


colonists 
my 


my own language. 
a word of English spoken. 
If the visitors choose to spend more than one day in alapa there 
y little Indian villages Jilotepee and Cc bles in the 
reached tramway and well worth a visit. If he 
as much of the magnificent scenery of the Mexi- 
a ride by diligencia from Jalapa to San 
ld mountain passes, and scenery rivalling that of 
lway in grandeur, would amply repay for the fatigue incident 
‘om San Marcos the Mexican Railway can be taken tor the 
irney, either to the capital, or to Puebla. 
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rit COURT-—-HOUSE. — MUSEUM OF FINE 


ARTS EXTENSION.—THE ALGONQUIN CLUB 


HOUSE. — OTHER NEW BUILDINGS 


SPLIT-FACE STONEWORK.— THE CRISPUS 


ATTUCKS MONUMENT. 


T has been several months since the last notice of work in Boston 
was and the antime much of the work then in 
process of erection has gone on or been completed, and new work 

omme! The usual amount of unkempt dwelling or apartment- 


written, in mit 


iced. 





house fagades have sprung up in a night, but little worthy of notice 
it for the fact that they show the exaggeration of the 
peculiarities of better work, and accent an that -it 
becomes a vice. ‘This is sometimes to taken as a warning, fora 
parody will often be the best criticism of an original ; by 
of their manifest unsightliness, it might be well to consider if arched 
entrances off centres (where no other openings have arches), squat 
semi-detached columns, and too heavy split-face lintels and vous- 
soirs might not, with advantage, be discarded altogether. 

Amongst public buildings, the Court-House has gone on steadily, 
simplified considerably from the original design, and has gained in 
consequence. It is impossible to overcome the heavy dulness of the 
first story, the unfortunate consoles and balconies of the end 
pavilions; but the long Pemberton Square arcade has a certain 
dignity about it, and the openings above the cornice are now in scale 
with the rest of the building, which they would not have been if left 
in threes as proposed. 

The Museum of Fine Arts is nearly ready for the roof. The 
mullions seem thin, but this may be helped by the sashes, and the 
simplicity of the work is a great advance over the frippery of the 
older building. 

The Algonquin Club has had its opening reception, and the in- 
is very successful. As usual, there are minor criticisms which 
can be made, but, as these are of so small matters there can well 
ve a difference of opinion about them, such criticism can be classed 
as individual opinion merely, and not as based upon anything more 
permanent or irrefragable. For instance the reading-room, which is 
a fine room, with a beautiful ceiling, looked better and had 
greater scale when the walls white behind the dark oak 
columns, than since they have covered with dark red, into 
which the columns sink. ‘This will be improved greatly when the 
ceiling, which is now tinted, is picked out in deeper 
Lhe triple-fireplace motive (the Poictiers motive ) at the end of the 
dining-room, fine as this marble needs more and richer detail 
it each fireplace. Three holes in a sheet of marble 
vh to the effect desired. The ladies’ rooms and the 
rooms are eS per ially successful. 

Hastings-Hall, at Cambridge, has its walls completed of 
speckled brick, which is becoming so familiar. 
its general tone and color, and in this case not as satisfactory 
that used in the A The effect of the hall, 
two sides of a rectangle, promises to be excellent. 
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and good in consequence. 

The Boston & Frost station at Roxbury is completed. It 
occupies a peculiarly shaped triangular lot, but even this does not 
justity quite so much picturesqueness of form as has been used here. 
Divisions of a small building into picturesque masses is apt to make 
the result petty — even a large building will not stand picturesqueness 
all along the line at regular intervals, as Street’s London Law Courts 
plainly exemplify. Picturesqueness details spots, if 
pleases, but a underneath, a body of more com- 
pactness than the arms and legs. This the Boston & Providence 
station has not. 

The Fisk Building, on State Street, presents a simple, frank and 
effective facade. ‘The mouldings of the string-courses look a little 
heavy-handed, not too large — but maladroit. 

The Niles Building, on School Street, repeats the old story of 
split-face work, which is getting to be a mere set of spots of broken 
light and shade on many buildings. How long will it be before 
architects understand that split-face work is a bastard thing, some- 
thing between dressed-work and carving; that it will always be of 
a different color from the dressed-work, and will always depreciate 
the value of adjacent carving, and that it is only good when used 
as the dominant-surface in the whole building; and that Mr. Rich- 
ardson, master as he was of it, found it, at times, a most troublesome 
thing. Used in small surfaces or quantities, 
and cheapens a building. 

The narrow facade of Ohio-stone, 
an example of what Classic work 
special study and deprived of a cornice 

The building at the corner of Park Sauare, on the site of Mr. 
Hunt’s old studio, is also finished, and is, perhaps, the thinnest, 
most papery piece of work in the city. As tor the pediments over 
the windows, a sense of pity for their impoverished, flattened exist- 
ence, is the only emotion produced on the mind. This building is 
manifestly a good investment. 

The large building, next the New York & New England 
to be congratulated upon its color. 

The State-House dome, which had taken to artists 
agreeable, has been favored with a new coat of very yellow 
the fence has been painted orange, 
other reason suggests itself. 

The Crispus Attucks Monument is completed, and is a piece of 
work designed for one point of view only, placed where it can be 
seen from all sides. The result is what might be expected. It, also, 
has the usual patchiness of bronze upon light stone, an effect which 
never seems to occur to sculptors modelling in clay — until it becomes 
a matter of speculation whether they have any sense of color. The 
figure is pseudo-Classic, with a smack of Bavaria —a little melo- 
dramatic, but better than much that is within stone’s throw; but the 
eagle is, manifestly, ill at ease, as well it may be, having nothing to 
do with the composition. 
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F course the most important event in the architectural world 
“§ here during the past month has been the annual meeting of the 
Western Association of Architects. The speeches made and 


the work accomplished have already been so fully 


reported as to need no comment or enlarging upon here, | 
be out of the way to jot down a few personal impressions of 
proceedings and to notice some of the minor details which do not 


seem as yet to have appeared in print. 


lhe weather during the convention was fine for the season of 


ir, and allowed of considerable sight-seeing, so that 


Club Rooms in the Art Institute, where the American 


Architects held its session at the annval convention last | 
still most convenient, being large, light and easy of access, upon the 
ound floor of the hotel where the maj rity of the delegates 
ms. Most of the arrangements of the committees seem to have 
en well made and successfully carried out to the general satisfaction 
the members, but as is usually the case, those whose work passed 
off smoothly received but little credit, thanks, attention or ici 
while others who may have worked much harder, but whose 
not come up to the self-imposed standard of some persons, are 
wr justly or unjustly blamed. Upon entering the hall where 
the sessions were held one’s attention was immediately ¢ 


the numerous drawings on the wall, and naturally the 
was, how entertaining this would be, but after the first cursory 
it was,to many, very disappointing. As an exhibit intended only 


for architects it can safely be said to have been scarcely ideal : 
while, as a matter of course, architects are interested in perspectives 
of buildings and at such a display would very naturally expect to see 
more of such drawings than plain elevations, still their 
would centre almost as much in seeing the various methods of render- 
ing, as in the actual form of the building itself, which most members 
f the profession are perfectly capable to judge of from the geometri- 
cal elevation; the finished perspective as a rule only being made for 
laity. Sut to see, as in this collection, absolutely nothing but 
perspective without the sketchiest intimation of the interior arrange- 


ment, becomes as uninteresting as the conversation of an 


punster, and almost as devoid of practical utility. 


some fifty of these productions ir in frames: SMe pe emg a every 


natural and unnatural (mostly Px latter) point-of-view 


pen-and-ink; perspectives in monochrome, but most 


pectives in colors that could not by any possibility exist, ; 
ently perspectives that could only give the most false impressions. 
There were the wonderful effects in purple, reds and oranges, 
wonderful shadows coming from nowhere; and there were 
spectives representing buildings in the centre of a vast expanse 
the point-of-sight an eighth of a mile away, and the horizon line in the 
ond story, while in reality these buildings when executed woul 
on a narrow street crowded between other buildings so they coul 
ly be seen under very different circumstances. In fact 
ricks of the trade” for the client’s benefit were here 


} 


With the exception of one or two really unusually clever 
wings in pen-and-ink, though not numerous, far surpassed those 
in color; but after studving the different methods of renderin 


st satisfactory perspectives were the photographs, 
displayed probably attracted more real study than most 
lrawings. The exhibit represented, what it was proba 


f 


set of working-drawings. A complete set of designs of 
mall dwelling or a common store would have been a perfect mine of 
isure to nine-tenths of the delegates. Few architects i 


ite enough to often have immense buildings, costing 


usands of dollars, but all will have many times a ye: 


ost residences, and it must always be a pleasure and 


» ten a profit to see how others have met the same general require- 
and at the same time to see and examine the methods of oflice- 


work that a set of drawings show. Also, nearly every 


lad to see a few full-size details and larger workiag-drawing 
fthe simple parts, while if to these a perspective or fine ] 


ud be ad lex 





t practical and unartistic side of the profession. 


architect alone would dislike to displav a set of 


size drawings, battered, torn and dirtv, and have them 
inded by brilliant colored perspec tives in gorgeous fr 
those who were particularly requested would do it, there 








THE DRAWINGS EXHIBITED AT 
VENTION OF THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION 
OF ARCUITECTS.- THE DESIRABILITY 
EXHIBITING WORKING-DRAWINGS. 

COMPETITION FOR THE NEW BUILDING OF HISTORICA 


operations of Chicago, and vicinity were quite thoroughly 
The room of assembly, although not as handsome as the 


first 


hI] 
» avoid, the work of only a comparatively small number of 

ts and from few cities; but there does not seem to be any g 
hy among this number there should not have been a singl 


1, then so much the better as forming a c mplete 
f the artistic parts and at the same time showing the office 1 





no embarrassment, for it is no secret that, after going through the 
usage necessary to put up a building, a set of original plans and 
elevations (which often are not even inked in) is not a very artistic 
sight to behold; but in this case it is not entirely the artistic side in 
them that one is looking after, but more the practical side and the 
resolution of the practical questions involved, and it would seem that 
if the committee had asked each architect for some one set of work- 
ing-drawings of a building, finished within, say, the last ten months, 
and had even suggested some one building known to them, or the 
particular class of building desired, that for architects a much 
more entertaining and interesting exhibit would have been the result, 
for it might have included all classes of work from the largest com- 
mercial buildings te the most modest cottage, all with plans, ele- 
vations and constructional drawings. 

The only part of the proceedings where there was anything ap- 
proaching excitement was at the election of officers, and here it was 
caused by what appeared to aw as an effort to force a certain can- 
didate upon the convention by heading both tickets with one name. 
As a result, when a member not on the committee of nominations 
had the courage to place the name of another party before the con- 
vention it was received with evident satisfaction, and the result of 
the balloting which showed his election was productive of consider- 

oa 
abie excitement, 

On the Monday evening before the convention, the Chi 
eago Architectural Sketeh-Club held its annual banquet and 
exhibition of work done during the past year. There were more 
than two hundred numbers in the neatly-printed catalogue, and a 
very great majority of the subjects were landscape in water-color — 


a class of work to which the Club seems to have especially devoted 
itself in the last twelve months. Most of the sketches showed con- 
siderable ability, while the work of two or three of the members was 
especially praiseworthy. As remarked, very many of the works 
were upon subjects so far removed from architecture as to make it 
scarcely seem the work of an architectural sketch-club, but to those 
tied down in oflice-hours to strictly professional subjects a little re- 
laxation in this direction is undoubtedly extremely advantageous. 
During the past month, the results of a competition that seems to 
have had something of a * go-as-you-please ”’ character have been ex- 
hibited to the public at the rooms of the Historical Society on Dear- 
born Avenue, and it is apropos of this display that a late number of 
one of the Eastern architectural publications remarked : “ The His- 
torical Society is about to select plans from several hundred in com- 
petition.” Whether “several hundred” be a misprint or not, it 
certainly is a biting piece of sareasm. Consider the fathers of the 
Historival Society wildly examining several (say four) hundred sets 
of plans! and then think of the fact that not one of them was paid 
!! However, it was not quite so bad as that, for the facts seem 


for. 
to be as follows: The Society owns a large and valuable corner-lot, 
upon which the members are anxious to erect a building, and up to 
this point all parties seem to be agreed, but beyond that there is 
no such thing as harmony. But, just the same, designs have been 
asked for, not formally by the Building-Committee, with certain re- 
quirements to be filled by all at a given scale, but different members 
of the committee have worked up their own pet schemes with certain 
architects, who, so far as can be learned, take their chances without 
pay. ‘There have been four competitors, —all members of the 
American Institute of Architects, which would certainly make it 
look as if the subject of professional etiquette needed a thorough 
shaking up. So far as can be discovered, this competition is about 
as bad as itis possible to imagine. There was no programme of require- 
ments, no fixed scale and method of rendering drawings, no par- 
ticular drawings required, and no competent jury, nor any promise 
of one, while all designs are shown to the public before any award 
an be made. Moreover, the Society as yet only have something 
ike sixty thousand dollars Te | ire “d,anda portion of that isa bequest 
req uiring to have a special building or wing of its own; while it is 
more than doubtful if any one of the designs could be built absolutely 
fireproof, as demanded, for twice or three times that sum, and, so far 
as a cursory examination would permit one to judge, only one design 


( 
i 


could possibly be built in sections, as money is subscribed, and still 
have anything like a finished air, or give any prominence to the 
portion suppose “l to be built by the legacy referred to. As a matter 
of course, the perspectives received almost exclusive attention and, 
also as a matter of course, the largest and most brilliantly colored 
ones were the most favorably commented upon. 

That the outcome of such an exhibit will be of no earthly good to 
the profession or to the public is evident, for the Socic ty is now prac- 
tically as far from knowing what is wanted as before, and at the 
same time is under at least moral obligations to several different 
architects; but the committee, apparently, is much like all other 
committees of the kind, composed of gentlemen of no professional 
experience, but possessed of great ideas of their own abilities to 
judge architecture, since they have been extremely successful in 
doing something else which has no relation to architecture. Cer- 
tainly, if we in America ever hope to equal in our public buildings 
those of foreign countries, the committee must do as the foreigners are 
willing to do —ask the assistance of disinterested, but educated ar- 
chitects, who have had experience in judging drawings, both from 
an artistic and a practical point of view, and are not to be mislead by 
false or over-colored perspectives. If a competition is necessary, 
why can it not be arranged with some reference to the feelings of 
the profession, to the advantage of the Society, and the general edu- 
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eation of the public ? 


intelligently ; but, if any a 





In such a Society there must certainly be on 
the list of membership some scholarly architect of modern educa- 
tion, who would be willing to assist the committee and help it judge 


ssistance were required, most likely the 


committee would greatly prefer to ask “ practical men,” who usually 
possess nearer the minimum of real knowledge than any one else. 
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[ Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of cost. } 
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Notwithstanding the general dulness, the year will be remembered as 
the year in which the Chamber of Commerce, by Richardson, was 
erected: this building is now about completed and the date of dedi- 
cation has been set for January 29, 1889. The facades are familiar 
to the readers of the American Architect and so a description will 
add nothing; suffice it to say that the building is eminently satis- 
factory in an architectural way, and every part seems to have been 
carefully studied out and the building has, moreover, been erected 
with care and great dispatch by the contractors, Messrs. Norcross 
Brothers. 

The year will also be remembered, architecturally, from the fa: t that 
the new City-Hall was commenced. ‘This building is in charge of 
Samuel Hannaford & Sons, architects, and is now above the street 
line. It is located on the square bounded by Central Avenue, Plum 
Street, Eighth and Ninth Streets: the building is to cost $700,000 
and will rank high among the architectural monuments of the coun- 
try. 

Besides these two large buildings the only armory ever erected in 
this city was begun this year and is now nearing completion. 

There is generally an element that can be relied upon to fill up the 
measure of dull years and that is work in small towns within a 
radius of two hundred miles tributary to Cincinnati, and this ele- 
ment has been a very considerable one this year and perhaps larger 
than usual. In this class of work the architect has really a better 
opportunity than in regular city work. ‘There is not so much trouble 
getting your full commission, and you are allowed to have your own 
way wore than youdo in regular city practice ; especially is this so 
from the fact that your client is quite remote and therefore cannot 
drop in on you at unseemly moments and propound all sorts of 
questions and make architectural suggestions that are past finding 
out. Take it altogether your out-of-town client is to be cultivated, as 


he has to take what is sent him, and is content to accept his arcui- 
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THE YEAR’S WORK.— THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE.— THE NEW CITY- 
HALL. — RECENT COMPETITIONS. 
| yuk building season of 1888 just 
“f* drawing to a close has been a 
somewhat peculiar one in several 


It will be remembered in the first place as being in a 
general way one of the dullest years of the decade. 


The ceneral 


complaint of all architects has been lack of work of a local nature. 


tect’s advice as he is very desirous of having his building as much 
metropolitan as the money will allow, and so it is that one will often 
find in towns of 3,000 to 10,000 inhabitants more real architectural 
merit proportionately than will be found in the larger cities. 

The feeling and outlook for the coming year is unusually cood and 
unless some untoward event takes place the season will be an unusually 
busy one. We already hear of three important corners to be im- 
proved and of considerable work for the “ hill-top” as well as in the 
valley beneath. 

Cincinnati has had several architectural competitions during the 
past year and whether or not they are beneficial to the profession is a 
question to be considered. Of course the successful competitor will 
maintain that competitions are all right, and that the owner gets the 
benefit of the concentrated wisdom of all competitors who are willing 
to enter the arena of unremunerated services. 

The first competition of note was the Chamber of Commerce (this 
was really last year, but we will count it in this year) and this com- 
petition was fairly well conducted, was in the hands of a fair-minded, 
honorable committee, but it was well-known that they had for the 
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most part a predjudicial leaning toward a Richardsonian monument; 

and notwithstanding that the competition was hedged about by noms- 
de-plume it is hard to believe but that big dinners, wine-suppers, | 
earriage-drives and entertainments will count for something, 

especially if the giver of them is backed up with a fine design and 

well-rendered drawings; of course, if a man has all these elements 

and advantages he is just that much ahead of his more unfortunate 

fellows, and if a splendid building (somewhat deficient in light but 

in most other respects all that could be expected) is the result, why 

should not all the disappointed competitors proclaim, as it were from 

the house-tops, that the architectural competition is not a failure but is 

a consummation devoutly to be wished ; especially should they so pro- 

claim it, as a tub was thrown to five of the whales in the shape of 

$500.00 each for the privilege of being beaten, as it were, by a forgone 

conclusion. Do not infer that any injustice was done the unsuccess- 
ful competitors by the honorable gentlemen of the committee, as we 

are all agreed that they selected, without doubt, the best plan sub- 
mitted. But would not the result have been the same if the successful 
competitor had been selected without the formality of a compe- 
tition? Now count up the actual money expended, to say 
nothing of time and heartaches, and decide for yourselves whether 
or no architectural competitions are a failure. But while you are 
making up your mind on this point do not hesitate to go into the 
very next one that offers, for you might win and that would aid you 
in deciding that architectural competition is not a failure. 

The next competition of note was the new City-Hall now hoisting 
its head above the dirt of the cellar. This competition was not as 
fairly conducted as the other one, at least not to the competitors, 
for there were no tubs thrown out to the whales great or small, but 
it was a free for all, go as you please, catch as catch can sort of an 
affair, but it nevertheless had its votaries. Common fame (which is, 
of course, to be relied on at all times) says that this competition was 
as much decided on before as after the decision was made. 

Next was the Armory competition which was distinguished above 
its fellows in one particular at least, i. ¢. one of the commissioners 
openly and candidly informed one who offered himself as a lamb to 
be slaughtered upon the architectural altar, that he had no informa- 
tion for any one except a certain architect (naming him), and who 
afterwards proved the Suc cessful one. 

1 


FoouU 


In this case as in the others a 
building is being erected, and who is so bold as to savy that it 
is not better than it would have been had not the comp tition taken 
place. A recent competition the Mount Auburn Presbyterian 
Church—a buiiding to cost $40,000, was in charge of a committee 
consisting of lawyers and merchants, and this like the others was 
decided friend common fame — before the 
was reached; the committee asked for plans 


SO Says our decision 
and obtained ten sets 
of sketches before they were sure that any could be executed. 

L«t each one of us brush away the cobwebs of our memory and see 
how many competitions have been successfully and justly awarded 


and then decide whether or no architectural competition is a failure. 






CHURCHES. —THE NEW BUILDING OF THE 
METHODISTS ON ST. PAUL STREET. rit 
WOMAN'S COLLEGE BUILDINGS. THE BEN- 
NETT MEMORIAL. — THE SECULARIZING OF 
RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS. 

N using the word “church” we may not ignore the fact that 

there are many thousands of people in the Christian world who 


deny that the term may be rightfully applied, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, to any building that is not at least a modified 
form of either the ancient basilica or the Gothic cathedral, or from 
a religious point of view, to any other form of worship than that 
practised by those who hold strictly to the doctrine of an unbroken 
Apostolic succession, if not indeed to the limits of 
those alone who acknowledge allegiance to the Church of Rome. To 
the rest of the world are permitted synagogues, chapels, temples, 
meeting-houses, congregations and societies, of any architecture, of 
any form of worship, but no “ churches.’ 

To this by no means sinall minority of Christian people it possibly 
not only a misnomer but almost a profanation to apply 
the word “church” to such a building as that very recently com- 
pleted by the Methodists on St. Paul and Third Streets in this city, 
where in the 


still narrower 


seems 


general scheme not only have some of the most im por- 
tant of the usually accepted essentials been entirely omitted, | 
other forms and details have been added, forcibly recalling 
secular usages. 

The general 
two amphitheatres of 
mon diameter line, and a great hundred and 
eighty-six feet high, crude in its severe simplicity and boldness, 
and bearing but little relation to either campanile or spire, together 


ut 
strictly 


of a 


meeting 


impression of the exterior is 


| different dimensions, at a com- 


square tower, one 


with various smaller subordinate features of somewhat domestic 
aspect. The interior strongly suggests the conventional idea of the 
concert or lecture hall, if not the theatre, and no detail of sacred 
emblem is conspicuous, if even anywhere visible about the building. 
Notwithstanding what one who had never seen it might naturally 
infer from this outline description, we will state at once that Messrs. 
McKim, Mead & White have undoubtedly succeeded in producing a 
building which, though open to criticism in some points, is, in its 
massiveness and simplicity, deeply impressive, and which to the 
majority of men will suggest a church and only a church, and (with 
a due consideration for the somewhat complex practical require- 
ments) even on the interior the careful treatment of details has re- 
sulted in a feeling that is eminently religious. ‘This fact received a 
somewhat practical demonstration very recently when a public meet- 
ing, merely for a special benevolent object, was held in the building. 
The audience assembled in reverential silence, and the proceedings 
seemingly almost involuntarily, under the influence of the surround- 
ings, assumed a religious character. The view of the exterior is familiar 
to readers of the American Architect where a gelatine print of it 
was shown a short time ago. It is very severe Romanesque in design, 
in local gray stone and granite, with no detail of carving or ornamenta- 
tion of any sort, all the effect coming from very frankly trusting 
the massing and proportions to take care of themselves. The 
of red-tiled roof and extinguisher-shaped cap to the tower give a 
tone of color that would otherwise be much needed; while the terrace 
on the south side, with its heavy retaining-wall and broad granite 
steps, adds much to the dignity and imposing effect. The point at 
which the tower approaches the main building, the manner in which 
the several forms of the roof join each other, and the half columns 
of smoothly-dressed granite at the ends of the arcades, built in sec- 
tions and merely placed against the rough wall behind them, but in 
no way tied to the construction or forming any part of it, are not 
the best points of the design. This last defect almost leads one to 
imagine that it was owing to some error or oversight-in carrying out 
the work rather than that it could be a part of the architects’ ori 
nal conception. 

The church with the buildings and grounds of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, when completed, will occupy two blocks on St. Paul Street, from 
Third to Fifth Streets; those already nearly completed being the 
Bennett Memorial Hall for the physical culture of women also by 
McKim, Mead & White— and the College building proper, the latter 

by a different architect, and, while following the ceneral scheme, 
showing a different hand in the design. The good effects obtained, 
however, in the whole group of buildings by the frank and consistent 
abandoning of all exterior ornamentation, simply as such, is very 
1 At the Episcopal Church, for example, two blocks 
below, and still only partially completed, the architects are probably 
grateful to the kindly offices of the 


Dass 


ri- 


satisfactory. 
Virginia creeper and Jap- 
anese ivy in covering the details of some ten years ago, which, if 
made to-day, we fancy would be quite d_fferent. 

The Bennett Memorial, though small, has much character and 
interest in its simplicity. It covers a little over four thousand square 
feet, and was erected at a cost of about $35,000. It contains, besides 
amain hall, to be fitted up with all the most improved appliances for 
gvinastic cxXercises, a large SWimming | 
ing-track, and various other smaller departments, all in charge of a 
young woman, who, as Professor of Physical Culture, has been per- 
fecting her studies in the various methods taught in similar schools 
in Europe. It is proposed in the future to add a library, a chemical 
and physical laboratory, a music-hall, and an art department.” 

In one November 13, it 
was truly said “that the state of liberal education in this country 


: - 
ol, a bowling-allev, a walk- 


of the addresses at the inauguration, on 


during the last thirty years has shown a great progress in two direc- 
the development of universities apd the establishment of 
colleges for women.” 

It is, however, the treatment of the interior of the auditorium of 
he church itself that is, perhaps, the most interesting feature archi- 
tecturally of the whole. The form is approximately that of an 
ellipse, with long and short diameters about eighty-four and fifty feet 
respectively. ‘The pulpit and platform, with galiery and organ over 
laced at one end of the ellipse, the rest of the space being 
arranged as an amphitheatre surrounded by a gallery, and the light 
is chiefly obtained by high windows disposed in a volonnade of flat 
pilasters, treated as a deep frieze around the room. ‘The gallery, 
organ, ete., are of black birch-wood, with columns, pilasters, balus- 
trade, ete., of Dorie or Ionic details. The walls, floor-covering, and 
Seats are all of deep red, the walls relieved only by some ste neille d 
classic details in dull gold, and the entire colonnade of the frieze is 
also of dull gold. The ceiling is a flat dome in pale blue, apparently 
rising from behind the cornice that crowns the whole, and upon it 
are placed with mathematical accuracy, it is asserted, all the visible 
stars of heaven as they appear on a certain night and at a certain 
hour. ‘The whole is lighted at night by a continuous and closely- 
placed band of gas-jets on top of the cornice. 

Without regarding the matter in any way from a denominational 
point of view, one might say that the revival of act 
church construction in the nineteenth a 
verbial lethargy of the eighteenth - 


tions 


it, are } 


interest in 
the pro- 
century seems to have progressed 


ive 


reaction from 


1A result much to be aimed at, in preference to any exterior carving, unless 


of special appropriateness in application and merit in execution. 
2This Woman’s College owes its existence chiefly to the generous endowment 
F. Goucher, who is also rector of the church. 


of the Rev. B. 
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upon two quite diverging lines. The one might be termed the ex- 
clusive, the other the inclusive. The one shows an increasing ten- 
dency to emphasize the distinct parts of the building, as recalled 
from the tradition of more ancient customs, marking the special uses 
to which they are appropriated and the relative sacred character 
assigned to each, from the nave, the choir, the chancel, the sanctuary, 
to the altar itself. Those officiating in the services are more and 
more separated from the people. All that can conduce to the 
effectual performance of the rituals is more carefully considered 
than is the convenient disposition of a large congregation for 
hearing or taking part in the services. One reason that has been 
asserted for this is that the age is again ripe for receiving impres- 
sions and religious instruction through object-teaching. Hand-in- 
hand with the rapid progress of modern art comes the richest adorn- 
ment of the interiors, centring in elaborate details about the chancel 
and altar. But equally rich and elaborate, and with the same mate- 
rials and processes, has become the interior decoration of both public 
buildings and private houses, even to the details of costly textile 
stuffs and art needle-work, and no distinction of kind or degree is 
any longer apparent, except in the application of the forms of certain 
sacred emblems, often so small in scale as to be lost in the general 
impression produced, and all this often under the care and control 
of those whose daily life is apparently not distinctly separated from 
the frivolities, or, indeed, from the graver evils of the world. Great 
religious ceremonials should be and might be exceptionally grand. 
As a rule, they are not so. 

The other line of development is altogether from the congrega- 
tional point of view. Not only is there a great auditorium, but de- 
partments for charity-work, and even for social and convivial 
reunions, are given prominent places either under the very roof of 
the church, or else made conspicuous in the general plan; while every 
appliance that can add to the convenience and comfort of the con- 
gregation, even such as are closely associated with buildings appro- 
priated to distinctly non-sacred uses, are availed of and given impor- 
tant consideration. ‘The building tends to become essentially secular 
and domestic —to be the great meeting-house of a society more or less 
religious, benevolent, and social in its objects. 

Regarded, therefore, from either line of development, the church 
edifice of to-day, of whatever denomination, does not seem in many 
points to be exceptionally exalted above all other buildings as the 
great sacred temple devoted to the glory and worship of the Deity. 

Ile would, perhaps, be no false prophet who would declare that 
the religion of the next century, now closely pressing upon us, will 
not admit as its conception of a “church” anything narrowed by 
the definitions and dogmas of the Romanish, the Episcopalian, the 
Methodist or the Unitarian, but will demand only a great Christian 


temple, where sectarian differences will be resolved into mere super- | 


ficial matters of form and taste and expediency, accidents, as it 
were, of government, of locality, or other material conditions. lf we 
might venture to picture such a great temple, we would say it will 
be, architecturally, the most important and the most beautiful build- 
ing of each community. Such was the temple of ancient religions 
now dead and of the Middle Ages. Modern Christianity will not do 
less than they. Its materials will be the richest, the rarest, the 
most durable the earth can produce; its construction based on truth 
without a single sham; its arc..itect the greatest artist in the land ; 
its ritual comprehensible in its simplicity, imposing in its grandeur ; 
its worshippers all humanity; its divinity the God of the universe. 
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THE 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER, A. I. A. — 
A CASE BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES.—ARE AR- 


CHITECTS ONLY DRAUGHTSMEN ? 


| FHE Washington Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
“f+ atits October meeting elected the following officers: Adolph Cluss, 

President; W. M. Poindexter, Vice-President; C. A. Didden, 
Treasurer; Glenn Brown, Secretary. Committee on Admissions : 
C. H. Read, Jr., J. R. Marshall, O. Von Nerta. This Chapter has 
been in a thriving condition since its organization in September, 
1888. It was consulted by the District Commissioners when the 
building regulations of the city were remodelled last spring. It made 
an effort to have Congress insert a notice clause in the District Lien 
Law, without success. Questions of interest to the profession are 
discussed with considerable zeal at the different meetings. On the 
fir-t of January the Chapter will have its own meeting-room at 906 
F Street, where the Chapter will be pleased to see other members of 
the Institute who may be in the city. 

Recently my attention was called to a legal case decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States on appeal, when the Court 
allowed the five per cent commission as the ordinary professional 
rate. 


| him for his services five per cent on the cost of the building. 
| the ordinary rate of charge for compensation for similar services in 


| $60,000, 











For the protection of the Freedmen, Congress created a Board of 
Trustees for Colored Public Schools: a portion of the taxes were 
allowed them to build and maintain such schools. Mr. Adolph Cluss 
was employed by this Board, and received in payment a voucher for 
his fees. The Board kept its accounts with the Freedman’s Bank, 


| and as the Bank was in the habit of cashing such vouchers at a dis- 


count, the architect got his voucher cashed by the Bank. When the 
District Commissioners were substituted as the ru'ing authorities in 
the city, the Board of Audit threw this voucher out, and Mr. Cluss 
was called on by the Bank to bring a suit against the District. 

The District, pleaded extortion in the charges, and other technical 
reasons why the bill should not be paid. 

Mr. Justice Field delivered the opinion of the Court. 


“In 1870 the Board of Trustees of the Colored Schools for the 
District of Columbia employed the plaintiff, who, is an architect by 
profession, to prepare the plans and specification for a school-house 
in Washington, and to superintend its construction, agreeing to give 
This was 
the District. In 1872 the building was constructed, and cost, about 
The Board of Trustees approved of the work and paid 
the plaintiff $1,100 in cash, and gave him a voucher for $2,155 
more, being for superintending repairs upon other buildings. This 
voucher the plaintiff sold and delivered to the Freedman’s Savings 
and Trust Company, for whose benefit this action is brought. 

“The Board of Trustees of Colored Schools has since been 
abolished and a new board organized to take charge of all the. public 
schools, whether of white or colored children. But when the 
original board existed, it was the agent of the District for the 
purposes entrusted to it, and could bind the District for the services 
rendered by the plaintiff. The building constructed, and the other 
buildings upon which the repairs were made under his superin- 
tendence, belong to the District, and are used by it for colored 
schools; yet, the amount due him for which the voucher was given, 
has never been paid. The jury were of opinion that the District 
should pay it, and we agree with them. 

* The disallowance of the claim by the Board cf Audit, if such had 
been allowed to be proved, would not have concluded the plaintiff. 
That Board was not a judicial body, whose action was final; it 
exercised little more than the functions of an accountant. A claim 
allowed by it was not necessarily a valid one; a claim disallowed 
was not, therefore, illegal. Its action either way left the matter 
open for contestation in the courts. 

“ Though the contract of the plaintiff with the Board of Trustees 
was made before the act creating the District into one municipal 
corporation, the work was not completed until afterwards, when it 
was accepted and approved. The new corporation succeeded to the 
property of the two former ones, and also to their liabilities. — Judg- 
ment affirmed.” 


There seems to be a persistent effort made by the engineer clique 
in this city to belittle the constructive and business capacity of the 
architectural profession; their idea is that the architect should 
confine himself to the draughting-board, apparently forgetting that the 
essence of a good design is in proper proportion according to, and use 
of, coustructive necessities. The fact is that engineers are very 
deficient in the details of building-construction, and in all the little 
things that go to make a good builJing. The army engineers have 
proved themselves very inefficient in their conduct of the Wash- 
ington Aqueduct Tunnel. If they are not capable under conditions 
where they should be more or less perfect, why should they be 
placed in charge ef the Congressional Library and other public 
buildings where it could not be expected that they would be efficient. 

I quote an extract showing the opinion Mr. Green, civil engineer, 
has of the duties of an architect. He was recently appointed Super- 
tendent of the Congressional Library under Mr. Smithmeyer, and 
continues under General Casey, and is, apparently, considered an 
authority by Congress. 

His ideas were brought out in a statement made before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriation, in these terms. Questions by Senator 
Hale; answers, Mr. Green: 

*(. — From whom do you take your instructions, if I may call them 
so? A.— From the Commission generally. | am under the archi- 
tect, but we have not our duty very well defined yet. The idea is 
that I shall have charge of the outside work entirely of the construc- 
tion, but the architect makes the plans and I get what [ can from 
him. The Commission has never given me any definite instructions 
where I shall begin or leave off. They have rather wished to let 
matters go along smoothly without undertaking to define very 
accurately what our relative duties shall be. 

“(. — That has got to be done some time ? 
be done some time. There should be one head of the whole busi- 
ness. There should be a superintendent and engineer of construction, 
who is everything but the designer and architect. Then the respen- 
sibility of the style of the building would be with the architect, and 
the responsibility as to strength and economy and quality of con- 
struction and business management would be with the superintend- 
ing engineer.” 


A. — Yes sir; it must 


'This case can be found in “ United States Reports —Supreme Court,”’ Vol. 
105, Cases argued and adjudicated in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Little, Brown & 


October term, 1880. Keported by W. J. Otto, Vol. 13, page 705. 
Co., Boston, 
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It seems strange that such statements should be accepted without 
comment by our legislators, showing, as it does by their action, < 
tacit agreement with the assumption. All should know that without 
the combination of design, construction and business management, 
the architectural art would soon deteriorate into pure dratiyhtsman- 
ship, and poor draughtsmanship at that. ‘The architect who originates 
should certainly have charge of construction. 
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TORONTO BOARD OF TRADE 


TION. — PARLIAMENT 


COMPETI- 
BUILDINGS. — 
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—~ PROFESSOR ROGER 


SMITH. — ANOTHER EIGHT—STORY 





‘4 BUILDING. — RAISING THE EMBANK- 
X MENT AT MONTREAL TO CONTROL 
a 
” THE SPRING FLOODS. 


yO decision has, at the time of writing, been reached by the 
Property Committee of the Board of Trade for the City of 
Toronto, as to the design they will accept for their new build- 
ing. It is over two months since the drawings in competition were 
sent in, and fully four weeks since Professor Ware returned them 
with his report, selecting three from which the vommittee should 
finally make their choice. Many meetings have been held by the 
committee, some of four hours’ duration, and the deferred decision 
has raised the interest of the population generally. Out of sixty 
applications twenty designs were sent in, and of these, it is reporte+, 
twelve were from the States. Various reports have appeared in the 
daily papers of the “feelings” of the members of the committee 
concerning this or that design; but, a few days ago they were all flatly 
contradicted by the secretary, who gave no hint as to the real state 
of the matter. But things will leak out, and there is a rumor, 
apparently founded substantially, that the authors of the designs are 
known, and that the choice lies between an American and a Cana- 
dian firm. However, those interested can live in hope, and wire- 
pullers, if there are any, must go on pulling. 

There is a rising feeling of indignation in the profession generally, 
against the architect who has the building for the Ontario Provincial 
Parliament Building in hand. As the mass rises, even the public 
begin to fear that, after all, their building will not be so much to 
look at, except as to size, as they hoped. A cheap print has been 
published of the design, which, like all cheap prints, cannot be ex- 
pected to do justice; but, the design is one very meagre in concep- 
tion, so much so that even a good print would hardly improve its 
appearance, and it does not of itself do justice to the importance of 
the building. 

American architects certainly have not shown to advantage in 
Canada. Their designs, as a rule, have been poor and, apparently, 
hurriedly considered. Toronto and Montreal have examples of 
American talent on exhibition. The great building for the New 
York Life Assurance Company, in Montreal, eight stories hich 
above ground-level, has a most stunted appearance, as if it were 
afraid of knocking its roof against the clouds. It looks as if it had 
been subjected to compression under a steam-hammer, every story 
flattened out as much as possible. These proprietors have met with 
some kindness on the part of the Corporation, who were not slow to 
utilize the citizens’ money to please so wealthy a society. The base- 
ments of this building go down 30 feet below the street-level, and con- 
sequently are far below the level of the drains of the streets on which 
it faces. Happily for them, a hundred yards to the north there is 
a street, Craig Street, 50 feet at least below the level of Place 
D’Armes Square. The Corporation courteously constructed another 
drain to connect with the Craig Street sewer, to enable this Life As- 
surance Company to have water in their basements. Even corpora- 
tions bow low before “ the man with a gold ring.” The house in To- 
ronto which was built of white brick and white stone dressings, and 
to which I alluded some time ago, is, now it is finished, something 
absurd ; no other word is really so suitable. It was to have produced 
a * new effect,” but the “ new effect” of white brick and white stone 
did not answer apparently, for it was painted red all over. A child 
could hardly have drawn a more miserable building; it looks like 
the first production of a pupil. On the roof have been stuck mean- 
ingless globes or balls of ungainly proportions by way of finials that 
have caused some speculation among well-meaning neighbors, anxious 
to give even “the devil his due” as to what they could be there for. 
They are so large and awkward as to attract the attention of even 
ordinary citizens, who are not supposed to know much about the 
* correctness of things.” 

There seems to be a general feeling in the principal places of 
Ontario, that there should be some kind of amalgamation of the pro- 
fession. A letter from an Ottawa architect calls upon all the archi- 
tects of the Province to join hands, and suggests that the architects 
of Toronto take the lead. The Toronto Architectural Guild, now 
consisting of some 30 members, and whiclr from a social gathering is 
rapidly becoming an influential professional body, may already be 











feeling abroad we may expect to see, at no great distance of time, 
some rapid developments towards the formation of a more general 
association. ‘The wish of the Minister of Education for the Province 
to found a chair of architecture will, no doubt, give a stimulus in 
this direction. 

The Province of Quebec, however, will not come in for any advan- 
tages gained by this proposed associating of the Ontario men. 
Indeed, it is doubtful when they will learn wisdom, for certainly 
nothing could be more childish than the jealousy existing between 
the various firms in Montreal. The difference of nationalities, no 
doubt, has something to do with it; but even those of the same 
race and nation keep as much aloof as if there were poison in each 
other’s touch. 

It is curious to notice how one or another firm of architects gets 
all the principal work in Montreal each year, to the exclusion of 
other firms. A few years ago one firm, not particularly well-known 
previously, suddenly found itself called upon to execute houses 
for more than one millionnaire, hotels and public buildings, and 
nobody else had anything in particular to carry out. Last year 
another firm had all the work, and in the season just ending, the 
same thing has happened. Of course, this leads every one to hope 
his turn will come soon, and raises the hopes of flagging spirits. 

I am sure that it is a matter of considerable satisfaction to those 
who take any interest in the professional education of young 
students, to be able to read word for word the admirable lecture of 
Professor Roger Smith, at the University College, London, as pub- 
lished in the American Architect on this subject. Years ago | had 
the satisfaction of attending his lectures. He is one of those 
genial, kind-hearted gentlemen, whose heart is in his subject, 
and who is never tired of making matters clear to his hearers and 
elucidating any passages that may possibly have been misunder- 
stood. In a word, he is the very man for students— thoroughly 
understanding the difficulties which beset them, and always ready to 
give his kindly advice to those who ask it. A point in his advice to 
students, published in the No. 673 of this paper, deserves particular 
notice, and students of all ages should take it to heart. It is that 
“even copyirfg a letter, making a tracing or entering a message in a 
call-book is a lesson, if the pupil chooses to learn from it.” We 
have all noticed the tendency of pupils to look glum when asked to 
do any simple thing which they consider it “not their place to do,” 
and cases sometimes come under our notice where an architect 
more or less of the Pecksniflian order gives his pupils too much of 
this kind of thing — to the exclusion of more important opportuni- 
ties of learning; but, it wili be better for a great many pupils to 
remember these words of the Professor’s, and act accordingly. 

The Royal Insurance Company, Montreal, not content with the 
rentals of their present building in Place D’Armes Square, are 
about to put to-a pretty severe test the stability of the present walls 
and foundations. Montreal not being a particularly earthquakey dis- 
triet, and the building being a substantial and solid one of four or 
ive stories, it is intended to add four new stories, with elevators to 
reach them by, making another tower for this little Square. 

For the safety of the public, it is to be hoped the architect who 
has the work in hand will make a very thorough and exhaustive 
examination of the building as it stands, before proceeding with the 
work. When the extensive alterations to the Bank of Montreal, in 
the same city, were carried out a couple of years ago, the back wall 
of the building, having a total height of nearly 80 feet, although three 
feet thick was very little more than an inner and outer shell well 
bonded together, but with the middle filled up with stone-chippings : 
the quality of the mortar was so bad that at the time, 40 years after 
it was built, there was no adhesion between the stones, and they 
were loose. The whvle wall had gone over (about two inches at the 
worst part), but there were no signs of further movement. This 
shows what great caution should be taken before heavy addi- 
tions are made to old buildings. I might add another discovery that 
was made in connection with this wall, which is also a warning. As 
the wall went over, it drew with it the floor-joists that were built 
into it, for there was no spiking done originally to secure the joists 
to the beams into which they were mortised, over the large area of 
the banking-room ; the mortises of these joists were about two-and- 
one-half inches deep, with tongues to correspond, and the tongues or 
tenons were drawn out of the mortises until they only rested on the 
beams one-quarter of an inch! To these joists a heavy panelicd 
plaster-ceiling was secured, so that the timely discovery probabiy 
averted a very serious accident. 

The Corporation of the City of Montreal, together with the Do- 
minion Government, after many experiments, appear to have 
arrived at last at a definite and apparently successful scheme for 
preventing the annual spring floods. The surplus water in the spring 
is a “terror” to deal with, and the cost of the works contemplated 
will be very great. At summer-level the water of the river is some 
fifteen feet below the wharves and steamboat piers, and on these 
wharves, every spring, the different steamboat lines have their 
freight-sheds; freight-cars are run on permanent tracks from tle 
railway companies’ stations; the steamboat companies put up their 
fences and ticket-offices, and the whole river front on the wharf- 
level is crowded with merchandise. At a distance of a couple of 
hundred feet or so back from the edge of the wharves rises the stone 
river-wall, another 15 feet or 18 feet, on the top of which is the read- 
way all along the front of the city, with a slight iron balustrade of 
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stancheons, or posts set in sockets on the top of the wall. As the 
winter season approaches, freight-sheds, freight-cars, fences, offices, 
etc., even the iron railing just mentioned, thirty feet or more above 
the river, are removed, and the scene is changed to desolation and 
dreariness. The winter sets in, and gradually the floating masses 
of ice on the rising surface of the great St. Lawrence get jammed 
together, and in time the river is frozen up. The massive piers of 
the Victoria Bridge catch the ice, and it piles up, freezes together, 
and freezes down deep below the surface till a solid wall of ice ts 
formed, in some years sufficient to change the Lachine Rapids to a 
smooth and level sheet of water. What with extra water and the 
accumulation of ice, the wharves are buried deep, and the surface is 
but a few inches below the edge of the revetement-wall. Spring 
comes on, and the daily question is, how long will the ice-bridge 
stand against the tremendous weight of water on its upper side? In 
an instant, crash upon crash, an awful roar, and the tearing and 
grinding mass of ice rushes down, heaping up, washing over the 
river-wall, driving far up into the streets, and the water of the river 
bursts all restraints and, flooding the lower parts of the city to the 
first floors, invades the upper streets, and soon forms them into 
canals averaging four feet deep. As a last experiment, a great em- 
bankment was raised along the top of the revetement-wall some six 
fect high, posts were sunk deep into the ground, cross-beams were 
laid, and the whole space filled in with earth, presenting a sloping 
face towards the river ten feet wide, and rising vertically from the 
roadway on the inside. Last winter this proved sufficient to keep 
out the river, and for the coming season it has been determined to 
keep the channel open, by means of dynamite, as long as possible, and 
if the embankment answers the purpose next spring it will be re- 
moved and a stone wall will take its place. The winter before last 
(1886-7), the river rose forty-four feet above summer-level. 
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FXAMINATIONS AND THEIR EFFECTS. — THE 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS SCAN- 
DAL. — FASHIONABLE APPROVAL OF OLD 
WORK. — PROPOSED DEMOLITION OF THE 
CHURCHES IN THE STRAND.-—AN EX- 
HIBITION OF PASTELS. 


UR professional societies are once more in 
the full swing of work, and the papers 
are once more filled with reports of 

speeches more or less tedious, delivered by all sorts of men on 
all sorts of subjects. You remember I told you, in one of my former 
letters, that the new President of the Royal Instfute of British 

Architects was Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R. A., a gentleman who 
holds, perhaps, the first place among our English contemporary ar- 

chitects. There was a very good attendance at the opening meeting, 
which was as enthusiastic as the dignity of the members present per- 
mitted it to be. Mr. Waterhouse, in his speech, did not suggest any 
new or startling reforms, but contented himself with a general retro- 
spect, incidentally giving utterance to his ideas on certain debatable 
points as he passed on. He referred with great satisfaction to the 
fact that the numbers of the candidates for the compulsory exami- 
nation for the Associateship of the Institute showed a very appreci- 
able increase year by year, and gave it as his opinion that the course 
pursued by the Institute in establishing this examination was far 
more likely to conduce to the welfare of the profession than any 
hastily-conceived registration schemes. This will doubtless be the 

case in London and other great cities, for there large bodies of 
students are wont to congregate, and the sight of other men prepar- 
ing for an examination has a very stirring effect on their comrades 
who would fain seek repose. Besides, it is becoming necessary for 
architects to pass this examination, and I personally know of two 
cases where men have scoffed at the examination, but, finding that 
the fact of their not being members of the Institute severely handi- 
capped them in the race of life, they yielded to the inevitable, and 
are now busy preparing for the next examination. So you can see 
from all this that the Institute only wants time to virtually achieve 

“ registration ” of a much higher and nobler type than was attempted 
by the memorable bill of last spring. What I am afraid of is that 
the new radical “ Society ” will strive its utmost to force the Insti- 
tute’s hands: even an attempt in this direction cannot but have a 
lamentable result, and, as it is pretty certain to be made, it is the 
opinion of a certain section of the Institute members that some action 
in the direction of a compulsory examination of the whole profession 
ought to be made. Whether this be so or not, it will be necessary 
for the Royal Institute of British Architects to be strictly on the 
alert. The very commendable idea of holding examinations in the 
provinces is being actively followed up, and one will shortly be con- 
ducted at Liverpool. 

Among the other matters which Mr. Waterhouse referred to were 











the constitution of the new County Councils under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, the progress of the Imperial Institute buildings, the vexa- 
tious restrictions with regard to compensation for interfering with 
rights of light, the recently-published biographies of G. E. Street 


and Hl. H. Richardson, and other questions of interest to English 


architects at the present time. A very significant reference was 
made to the Board of Works scandals in the Presidential address, 
the following noteworthy and strikingly applicable extract from Mr. 
Whichcord’s (a former President) address being given : 

“ Architects may be elected members of that Board just as bar- 
risters, solicitors, and doctors may be so elected. It would be ridicu- 
lous to say that professional men shall not sit at that Board because 
they may have had a pecuniary interest in some of its building tran- 
sactions. But I shall run no risk of censure when I say that a 
Fellow or an Associate of this Institute, if he be elected a member 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, ought not, from that moment, 
to have any professional connection whatever with the purchase of 
land offered for sale or lease by the Board ; nor should he be profes- 
sionally engaged in the superintendence of buildings to be erected 
on land which is the property of rate-payers, whose agent and repre- 
sentative he is.” 

The Commissioners of the Board. have issued an interim report, 
in which the conduct of Alderman Saunders, about whom I[ have 
told you some little anecdotes in my previous letters, and a brother 
professional, Mr. Fowler, is condemned in unmistakable terms ; 
although the Commissioners find that, except in one instance, there 
is no evidence to show that the fact of their having been profession- 
ally employed caused them to act at the Board in a manner different 
from that they might otherwise have adopted. The verdict was, 
however, quite strong enough to cause the Institute to publicly expel 
Alderman Saunders from its ranks, Mr. Fowler not being a member 
(so I understand), and it is a noteworthy fact that the City Press, 
the semi-official organ of the City of London, regarded this expulsion 
as more important than the action of the Commission itself. It has 
been a matter of no little comment in the City that Alderman 
Saunders has deemed it advisable to cling to his official position in 
the corporation in the face of the evidence that has been disclosed. 
A public appeal was made to him to resign in to-day’s City Press, 
but, in case he does not see his way to take action, the Court of 
Aldermen have referred the matter to their Privilege Committee for 
an obvious purpose. 

The Commission otherwise, I am glad to say, acquits the members 
of the Board from any direct cognizance of the irregularities which 
were taking place among certain officials, but condemns strongly the 
system under which such irregularities were possible. This must 
not be taken, however, as the final report, but simply one issued at 
a certain stage of the proceedings, to prevent too long a period of 
time elapsing between the evidence and the verdict. 

The Board of Works now is drawing near its end, and it will soon 
be superseded by the new London County Council, created under 
the provisions of the Local Government Bill. 

Mr. Appleton, the new President of the Architectural Association, 
as was his wont, vave his audience something to think about. As 
you know we architects in England are so dreadfully conservative. 
You doubtless remember the anecdote of a party of architects on 
tour visiting a fine church in one of the outlying districts which 
had recently undergone the process of restoration. Our searchers 
for the beautiful were charmed by a certain window which was 
covered with lichens and moss, and really exquisite in form and in 
proportion. It must be sketched, was the verdict, and sketched it 
duly was. On the other side of the church was another window 
exactly similar to its brother, but, sad to relate, it was new! 
“ Look,” said some one, as he passed by, “ what a shame it is to put 
such a window in such a church as this. The architect might at 
least have tried to catch the spirit of the old work.” Then a sorrowful 
tear trickled down from the traceried head of the neglected one at 
these hard words. “ Why am / so treated,” it sadly seemed to say, 
“when we are exactly alike in every respect.” “ Why am I called 
‘such a window?’” Ah, little window, you seem to forget; you 
may be exactly like your brother, but your crime is not that: you 
are new, and nobody has the bad taste to admire anything new. 
Millais said that the great allies of the old masters were time and 
varnish, and a parallel alliance might not be difficrlt to find for our 
art. And yet, notwithstanding this feeling, our architects do not go 
to old examples for their inspiration ; they guiltily look up the back 
numbers of the professional papers and thence get their ideas. 
Now, said Mr. Appleton, why not do this in the open; why not 
admit publicly that the study of the works of modern architects is : 
potent factor in the conception of modern architectural designs; 
and why not give up the practice of liking or pretending-to like a 
thing just because it is old and gray. Judge architecture from its 
intrinsic merit, and not from its age ; and if a piece of design strikes 
your fancy, and a neophyte suggests that it might with advantage be 
sketched, refrain from smiling in a lofty way and saying: “Oh, we 
don’t sketch new work.” Perhaps you in America, where archi- 


tecture is altogether a comparatively modern development, will 
hardly appreciate the depth of the feeling that Mr. Appleton is con- 
tending against ; but it does exist, and exists strongly in our English 
offices. Iam glad to say that the Presidential address met with a 
far more favorable reception than the President expected, and will 
doubtless do a great deal of good, provided that it does not give rise 
to reactionary sentiments. 
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The Society of Architects gave their annual Conversazione at 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition last week. I did not attend, but 
judging from reports it seemed to have fulfilled its promoters’ expec- 
tations. 

Two new theatres have been recently opened in London and two 
others are in course of erection. It is difficult to see how they are to 
pay in the present state of London theatre life, but the proprietors of 
course, know best. At the Shaftesbury, recently, the patent iron 
fireproof curtain proved refractory and would not go up. [ nder 
these circumstances the performance would ‘not have been appreci- 
ated and consequently it did not take place. These erratic per- 
formances of fireproof curtains are certainly to be deprecated from 
the managers’ point-of-view, not to mention the audience’s, 
patentees would do well to bear this fact in mind. al 

The everlasting controversy about the demolition of the two 
churches in the Strand has been again set on foot by an appeal of the 
Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand for funds to put his church in order. 


and 





The Strand. 


The Daily Telegraph immediately took up the parable and published 
a leading article declaring that if the rector had asked for subscrip- 
tions for pulling down his church and carting it away, he would be 
far more likely to meet with a generous response. Many of my) 
readers doubtless know the locality, but for the benefit of those who 
do not I send a rough sketch of the district in question. 
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The Strand and Fleet Street form together one of our two great 
arteries connecting the City and the West End, and the traflic is con- 
sequently enormous. Both the streets are fairly wide and fairly 
straight, but their connection is to a certain extent blocked by a row 
of some dozen or so tumble~lown shops flanked at either side by two 
good-sized churches, called St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes, each of which stands out almost in the centre of the street. 
This obstruction causes a sudden diminution in the width of .the 
roadway, and leads to numberless blocks of passing vehicular traffic, 
which cannot be denied to be a great nuisance, especially when re- 
garded from the point-of-view of the omnibus-driver or casual 
passer-by. But while this personage’s claims must receive full atten- 
tion, we must not forget that we should have but little beauty and 
picturesque effect in our streets if his clamorous demands were 
always yielded to. There is no doubt that a curved street is in- 
finitely more interesting and picturesque than one in a rigid straight 
line, and however much critics may carp atthe architectural merits 
of the church, it at least possesses some dignity and forms a fitting 
finish to the view down the Strand, which would be entirely lost if it 
were bodily cleared away. I earnestly hope that the London County 
Council will consider this matter very seriously when it comes to 
deal with it, and if they do, I feel sure that the alternative proposal 
of removing the rookeries on the north side of the assailed churches 





will commend itself to them as a judicious solution of the 
problem. 

The winter exhibition at the Grosvenor Gallery is of a rather 
peculiar nature. It is an exhibition of pastels, and from its novelty 
has been attracting an unusual amount of attention. It has been 
stated that this is the first time that pastels have ever been publicly 
exhibited in this country, but I believe this is hardly the case. Mr. 
Whistler at one time collected a number of these particular works of 
art for this purpose, and one or two other minor exhibitions have 
taken place. Sir Coutts Lindsay has, however, far surpassed in a 
numerical sense all previous efforts. Pastel-painting, as you know, 
is a somewhat movement, and has taken permanent root in 
France rather than in England, indeed, a society for the purpose of 
encouraging this particular form of art has been formed in Paris 
and many eminent artists are members of it. 


difficult 


new 


The great fault, to my mind, of pastel-painting is its want of per- 
manence. The colored crayons are apt at any time to be removed 
from the drawing, and I believe I am correct in saying that the 
material is apt to flake off leaving great white patches. Under these 
circumstances we can hardly hope to,see any real masterpieces exe- 
cuted in this material, at all events, not until some reliable “ fixatif ” 
has been discovered. Yet it is to be hoped that this difficulty may 
be surmounted, as the materia] possesses a wonderful softness in tone, 
lending itself in an eminent degree to portrait painting and similar 
works of art, and moreover the artist can get an excellent effect 
with but a tithe of the labor he would have to bestow upon an oil- 
painting. 

Alderman Saunders, the erring architect — member of the Board 
of Works, tendered his resignation to his constituents this morning, 
but at their request consented to reconsider his decision. 


CHIEL. 


London, November 22 


1888. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
TECTURAL 


CONDUCT OF 
COMPETITIONS. 


ARCHITEC- 


EMPLOYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. — COMPETITIONS. 
\ plik best way to obtain good results in the design and construe- 
“9% tion of any building is to employ a competent architect outright, 
choosing him in the same manner that experts in other profes- 
sions are chosen: on the ground of general or special fitness for the 
proposed service, as shown by his character and education, his 
knowledge of the constructional and decorative arts, and his busi- 
ness-capacity and training; these qualifications to be ascertained by 
investigation, examination of his executed works, and his reputation 
with competent judges. 

If, for imperative reasons, this course cannot be pursued by the 
committee or others having in charge the erection of a publie build- 
ing, and a competition is considered necessary, it is for the interest 
of all parties that it should be so conducted that the best men shall 
take part; that they shall be encouraged to do their best; that the 
best they offer shall be selected, and that the author of the successful 
design shall beseemployed as architect on the usual terms; provided 
the building is built and he is competent. ‘To insure such results it 
is necessary that the conditions shall be clear and adequate, and 
alike for all, and that there be absolutely fair play in judging the 
designs and in awarding the work, and that the decision shall rest in 
the hands of competent persons. 

The following paragraphs contain practical suggestions for secur- 
ing the best results in competitions : 

OVEN OR PUBLIC. 


SECTION I.-—- ADVICE, 


|. It is absolutely essential to a successful issue that the projectors 
of a competition should employ a competent architect as adviser, and 
he should be named in the advertisements and conditions. ‘The adviser 
should neither be a competitor for the work, nor should he in any event 
have any professional interest therein, except that he should receive 
from the projectors a proper fee for his services. 

The duties of the adviser should be : 

(a) To aid the projectors to make a clear and definite statement of 
their wants, and to draw up proper terms to regulate the competition. 

(b) To select from all offered the designs which conform to the 
terms of the competition, and to reject all others. 

(c) To advise the projectors on the relative merits of the designs 


| admitted to the competition. 


SECTION Il. — CONDITIONS, 

1. In a public or open competition, it should be clearly stated 
whether or not the invitation to compete is issued by parties having 
authority to employ an architect and erect a building. 

2. The number and scale of drawings required should be distinctly 
stated, and they should not be more in number nor to a larger scale 
than necessary to clearly explain the design. If perspective views are 
required, they should be taken from a fixed point of view and distance, 
and be uniform in size, number, and mode of rendering, without imagi- 
nary accessories, and with no shadows except of the building itself. 

3. The absolute requirements of the building should be fully stated, 
but a distinction should be made between those conditions that are im- 
perative and those which are simply advisory, and the terms should be 
such as to hamper the judgment of the competitors as little as possible. 





1A tract issued by the Boston Society of Architects, December, 1888, 
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If any limit of cost is set 
included in it. 
4 


set ol 


, it should be clearly stated what is to be 


A type-written description of the building should accompany each 

lrawings, which should give as clearly as possible such informa- 
tion as cannot be shown on the drawings concerning materials, methods 
of construction and decoration 


No writing should be allowed on the drawings 
5. Each drawing and the description should Le distinguished only by 
a motto or device, which should be repeated on the outside of a sealed 


envelope containing the author’s name and address. 
6. No alternative designs or other drawings than those called for by 
the conditions should be recs ived or considered 


7. The time for preparing the design should be made long enough 


for adequate study of the problem and the proper preparation of the 
necessary drawings and description, and proper allowance should also 
be made for the ordinary occupations of competitors 
If possible, the time for rendering the decision should also be stated. 
8. A design should be excluded from a competition 
(a) If any attempt is made by its author, directly or indirectly, to 
disclose his identity or to influence the decision of the projectors or 
their adviser 
(4) If sent in after the limit of time named in the conditions. 
If in any particular it violates the conditions as already stated 
(d) If it exceeds the limit of site 
(e) l 


(c) 


If, after its cost has been estimated by the adviser, or by an ex 
perienced contractor employed by the projectors to estimate on all the 
designs, it shall be found that its probable cost will exceed the limit 
named in the conditions by more than twenty per cent 

: : 


9. It is advisable that all the designs admitted to the competition 
should, with th msent of the authors, be publicly exhibited after the 
final award 





Phe decision of the projectors should be announced at or before the 
time of exhibit 
10. ‘The work, if carried out in any shape, should be placed in th 
hands of the ar sel | er the terms of the competition, and 
it the usual rate of compet m (five per cent on the full cost of the 
building). But if, on the disclosure of the names, the successful com 
petit should prov slight experien in building, the 
ht may be served to a ate with him a consulting architect, to 
whom a proper proportion of the fees shall be assigned. But in event 
he reserva rf t both of these rights it should be clearly 
stated in th ns; as such reservation would inevitably tend to 
eter architects of position from entering the competition ; 
l. In an open competition prizes should be awarded aggregating not 
ss than two per ent on tl pl yposed cost of the building 
iZ As all drawings are the property ol the architect, those of the 
insu ssful competitors should be promptly returned as soon as the 
iward is determined. The projectors to be furnished with complet 
copies of all premiated designs. Rejected designs should only be used 
whole o n ul 'y agreement with and compensation to their 
1uthors 


SECTION III (LOSI ol PRIVATE COMPETITIONS 


i. Close, or private competitions are always preferable to open, or 
public ones, from which they differ in that the architects to take part 


are selected for their supposed special fitness for the projected work 
In these competitions the names of the competitors are usually known 
in connection with their designs, and it is customary to consult them in 
the preparation of the nditions, and to pay to each unsuccessful one 
i fee in accordance with the importance of the building and the amount 
of work required from each; giving the execution of the work outright 
to the successful competitor on the usual terms 

A professional adviser may profitably be employed in these competi 
tions al f the number of competitors is large 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTICI AND CHARGES, AS APPROVED EY THE BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


For full professional services, except as hereinafter mentioned, the 
customary charge is five per cent on the total cost of the works executed 
from the architect’s design 

2. For works of less value than $10,000, and for alterations, a special 
charge in excess of the above is made. 

3. For monumental work, and for all works in which the expenditure is 
mainly for skilled and artistic labor, as fittings and furniture, decoration, 
sculpture, stained- ,or the like, and for selection of stuffs and other 
materials, the architect's irge is regulated by special circumstances and 
conditions 

4. When several similar but distinct buildings are erected at the same 
time from a single specification and one set of drawings, and under one con- 
tract, the commission is charged on the cost of one such building, and a 
special charge is made in respect to the others. 

5. The commission is reckoned on the total cost of the work, including all 
permanent fixtures necessary to render it fit for occupation, and as if 
executed of new materials. 

a) 
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In case preliminary sketches only are prepared, the charge is one per 
cent of the estimated cost. 

7. In case of the abandonment of a project after the drawings and 
specifications have been prepared, the charge is in proportion to the work 
done, and is at least one-half of the fal] commission. 

8. If material alterations in the drawings are made by the direction of 
the client, the additional charge is in proportion to the work done. 

9. The architect is entitled to payments on account, one-half of the com- 
mission on estimated vost at the signing of contracts or the beginning of the 
work, and other payments successively as the work progresses. 

10. Fell professional services include: Preliminary studies, working- 
drawings and specifications in duplicate, general supervision, examining and 
passing accounts 
- 11. All necessary travelling expenses are to be paid by the client. 

12. Drawings and specifications are the instruments of service, and the 

roperty of the architect. 








SUPERVISION OF WORKS. 


13. The supervision or superintendence of an architect (as distinguished 


from the continuous personal superintendence which may be secured by the 
employment of a cierk-of-the-works) means such inspection by the archi- 
tect, or his deputy, of a building or other work in process of erection, com- 
pletion, or alteration as he finds necessary to ascertain whether it is being 
executed in conformity with his designs and specifications, or directions, and 
to enable him to decide when the successive instalments or payments 
provided for in the contract or agreement are due or payable. He is to de- 
termine in constructive emergencies, to order necessary changes, and to 
define the true intent and meaning of the drawings and specification, and 
he has authority to stop the progress of the work and order its removal 
when not in accordance with them. 


CLERK-—OF-THE-WORKS. 


14. On all buildings of considerable importance it is for the advantage of 
the owner or owners to have constant superintendence by a clerk-of-the- 
works, in addition to the regular and necessary supervision of the archi- 
tect; the remuneration of said clerk to be paid by the owner or owners, in 
addition to any commissions or fees due the architect. The selection or dis- 


missal of the clerk-of-the-works is to be subject to the approval of the 
Epwarp C. Casor, President. 


architect. 
ARTHUR G. Everett, Secretary. 
60 Devonshire Street, Boston. 




















A quiet consolidation of commercial and manufacturing interests is 
progressing. ‘The railway interests are making vigorous efforts in the same 
direction. Since the Interstate Commerce Commission took hold 56 rail- 
roads have declined in value $221,000,000; though it is net intimated that 
the two facts have any necessary connection. The spirit of organization 
will grow during the coming year for a variety of reasons. ‘The ever- 
present danger of excessive competiton and over-production will compel 
manufacturing, railroad and all other interests into a closer unification of 
interests, or, at least, at efforts in that direction; all the straws are pointing 
to this result everywhere. A small one shows itself at Savannah, where 
Georgia and Florida lumbermen held a sort of convention to organize the 
pine interests of the South Atlantic States. A syndicate will contro! the 
annual output of 400,000,000 feet of lumber. A Southern Pine Exchange 
will be formed, and prices will be contro/led in the interest of better prices 
for both; a fact which Northern users of yellow-pine might wisely make 
note of before the opening of next year. Business in lumber is improving 
rapidly at lake ports. At Tonawanda receipts from all points for the past 
year foot up 545,000,000, against 551,000,000 last year. At all lake ports an 
increased business has been done over last year, and in the far West a dis- 
tribution of Northern and Southern lumber is roughly estimated at 25 to 33 
per cent in excess of last season. The supply of hardwood is increasing in all 
markets, but not in excess of the apparent requirements. Lumber manufac- 
turers and dealers in all markets, North and South, are able to report an un- 
usually active season; and, in a general way, stronger prices than were 
realized last year, notwithstanding the great increase in output. Something 
like a building boom continues throughout the West; the greatest activity 
showing itself at Kansas City. Everything points to a renewal of manufac- 
turing and building enterprise throughout the entire region of country 
between Daluth and El Paso. During the past thirty days makers of 
mining-machinery have booked some large orders. Rail-makers have, 
within thirty days, booked orders for 100,000 tons. Prices are still low, but 
are pointing upward. The combination is fighting with more serious 
difficulties tuan ever before beset them; the chief one is the enormous produc- 
ing-capacity with which demand does not keep pace. In other branches of 
the iron trade there is a fair activity, although orders are not crowding 
capacity. During the first quarter of next year large orders will be placed 
for ships, cars, boats and slipping-mill machinery. Some ship-yards have 
work ahead for from one to two years. A barge-line will probably be 
established, which will run between Pittsburgh, Nashville, St. Louis, St. 
Paul and intermediate points, It is believed by a great many that the time 
has about come when «a profitable inland traffic by river’can be established; 
and that considerable of the traffic now controlled by railroads can be 
diverted to the river lines. The demand for iron ore is greater than any 
former year. Nearly all blast-furnace interests who use Lake Superior 
ores have about decided to make large season contracts during January 
and February lest prices will harden. The year just closing has been the 
best year that anthracite-producers ever had. The production foots up, in 
round figures, 38,500,000 tons. Upwards of 33,000,000 is being expended in 
improving and extending facilities for both mining and shipping. The in- 
creased Western shipments this year over last year foot up nearly three 
quarters of a million tous. A proportionately large increase has been made 
to Southern points. 

‘The Western demand for anthracite is gaining, and it is supplying the 
bituminous and block coals of Western States. ‘The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has just placed one order for 1,500 cars, and other companies are 
about placing orders which will increase the car-builders’ work for the 
winter by 3,500 cars. Within the past thirty days, railroad-building con- 
tracts amounting in all to between $5,000,000 and 36,000,000 have been 
heard of. Within that time railroad-building requirements for about 
700 miles have been projected Important railruad-building schemes 
are in contemplation in Mexico by which the existing rail-connections wil! 
be extended 300 miles farther south, and which, when completed, will 
shorten the time from Europe and New York to South America and Pacific 
from a week to ten days for the former, and from four to five days for the 
latter. Quite a number of short lines are projected in a dozen different 
States, all aiming at local traffic. Notwithstanding all the talk in financial 
and railroad circles about the disagreements for the railroad-building next 
year, a great deal of work will be done. An increase will be forced by 
actual traffic facilities, existing lines and systems. The interior of the 
country is rapidly filling up. Hundreds of new cities are springing up ; 
hundreds of little communities are in need of railroad facilities, ana the 
extensions will be made. The strongest sources of activity are overlooked 
by the average newspaper writers and trade writers. The little industrial 
requirtments, the hundreds and thousands of little shops, the thousands of 
small houses, and the multifarious requirements of shops, factories, and 
mines will, in the aggregate, create a demand for supplies of material to 
which railroad-building owes fresh impetus. 
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